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WITH  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V. 
to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
year  1446,  the  golden  age  of  the 
Renaissance  began.  The  spirit,  no  less 
than  the  principles  of  Humanism  had 
been  long  at  work.  Even  tinder  the 
two  preceding  reigns  of  Martin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV,  they  are  beheld  actively 
engaged  winning  advocates  and 
making  foes  and  laying  deep  the  foun- 
dations of  the  mighty  changes  which 
were  so  soon  to  follow,  but  of  which 
few,  if  any,  at  the  time  had  the  re- 
motest suspicion.  Himself  a  human- 
ist and  a  great  patron  of  letters, 
Nicholas  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
reviving  a  learning,  which,  rightly 
understood,  could  not  fail  to  serve  a 
valuable  religious  and  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  purpose.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction,  he  exerted  from  the 
outset  the  full  force  of  his  personal 


influence  and  official  prestige  to  make 
Rome,  and  with  it  the  Church,  the 
great  controlling  centre  of  the  new 
forces  coming  into  play.  Every  en- 
couragement was  given  to  proficiency 
in  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  art.  Preferments 
and  rewards  were  lavishly  bestowed. 
The  corners  of  the  earth  were  ran- 
sacked for  manuscripts  and  tomes 
with  which  to  stock  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, which  his  munificence  had 
founded;  and  for  monuments  and 
antiquities  of  all  sorts  with  which  to 
grace  the  public  roads  and  gardens 
and  buildings  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Money  was  no  consideration  in  the 
face  of  evident  needs,  and  the  com- 
prehensive views  of  one  whose  ap- 
preciation took  in  at  a  single  glance 
and  with  equal  facility  the  dirt-be- 
grimed fragment  of  some  long-lost 
classic  and  the  architectural  propor- 
tions of  St.  Peter's,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  conceive  and  plan  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  venerable  but  inartistic 
and  crumbling  basilica  of  Constantine. 
As  water  seeks  its  level,  as  the  needle 
seeks  the  pole,  so  genius  instinctively 
seeks  the  company  of  genius ;  and  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that 
under  such  favorable  influences,  fos- 
tered with  little  interruption,  for  well 


nigh  a  century,  Christian  learning 
should  have  flowered  to  its  mightiest 
in  the  immortal  personages  of  an 
Angelo,  a  Raphael,  a  Titian,  or  a  Fra 
Angelico.  Painting  and  sculpture 
and  architecture  thrilled  to  a  new  life. 
In  literature  especially  was  the  prog- 
ress marked.  The  classics,  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  were 
sought  out,  translated,  pondered,  and 
imitated.  Prose  works  were  multi- 
plied. Poetry  in  particular  was  car- 
ried to  a  marvelous  degree  of  refine- 
ment in  the  case  of  some,  the  music  of 
whose  rhythmic  productions  still 
sounds  like  a  lost  chord  caught  from 
the  majestic  harmonies  of  a  Virgil,  a 
Theocritus,  or  a  Homer.  Poggio, 
Valla  and  Alberti;  Guarino,  Aurispa, 
and  Filelfo;  Pomponius  Laetus,  Syl- 
vius, and  Platina;  Tortello  and  De- 
cembrio,  not  to  mention  others,  are 
names  immediately  suggestive  of  a 
literary  polish  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  never  seen  on  such  a  mag- 
nificent scale  since  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles and  Augustus.  All  in  all,  this 
revival,  so  popular  and  so  rapid,  was 
a  wide-spread  one,  whose  growth, 
upon  the  lines  sanctioned  by  Nicholas 
and  not  a  few  of  his  successors,  would 
have  led  in  due  season  to  incalcuable 
and  none  but  beneficial  results. 


Was  the  movement  an  altogether 
new  one?  No.  Its  brilliant  develop- 
ment under  Nicholas  and,  later,  its 
culmination  under  Leo  X,  were  but 
the  far-off  results  of  a  process  of  in- 
tellectual industry  and  assimilation 
which  had  been  going  on  for  genera- 
tions. In  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
and  Salerno,  and  the  monastic  retreat 
of  Le  Bee — the  birthplaces,  respective- 
ly, of  legal,  medical,  and  theological 
science  in  the  western  world — we  be- 
hold the  first  and  feeble  dawnings  of 
a  reaction  breaking  through  the  dark- 
ness and  stagnation  of  centuries.  The 
great  scholastic  agitation,  with  its 
endless  and  acrimonious  controver- 
sies, seemed  for  awhile  to  divert  in- 
terest and  attention  from  it  into  other 
channels.  But  with  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1453)  and  the  consequent 
influx  of  Greek  thought  and  language 
into  Europe,  it  took  on  a  newer  and 
still  more  ardent  life,  and  once  again, 
from  out  the  distant  past,  evoked  the 
genius  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  its 
brightest  offsprings  and  highest  ex- 
ponents. 

Under  Nicholas  the  Renaissance 
was  fully  under  way,  understand- 
ing by  the  term,  of  course,  not  an 
absolute  re-birth  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistic sense,  for  such  it  was  not,  but 


the  creation  of  a  boundless  zest  and 
marvelous  grace  and  finish  in  concept 
and  execution .  *  *  Taken  absolutely , ' ' 
says  Guizot,  "and  as  implying  a 
Renaissance  following  upon  a  decay 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  the  ex- 
pression is  exaggerated  and  goes  be- 
yond the  truth;  it  is  not  true  that  the 
five  centuries  which  rolled  by  between 
the  establishment  of  the  Capetians  and 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  (987-1515) 
were  a  period  of  intellectual  barren- 
ness and  decay;  the  Middle  Ages, 
amidst  the  anarchy,  violence  and  ca- 
lamities of  their  social  condition,  had 
in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art 
works  of  their  own  and  a  glory  of 
their  own  which  lacked  not  originality, 
or  brilliancy,  or  influence  over  subse- 
quent ages."1  Begun  in  Italy,  the 
movement  was  not  slow  in  making  it- 
self felt  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Scholars  from  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  from 
everywhere,  in  fact,  flocked  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  to  become  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  that  advanced 
culture  which  was  to  affect  so  largely 
the  educational  no  less  than  the  so- 
ciological destinies  of  the  world. 

But,  like  most  good  things,  it  had 

1  "History  of  France,"  Vol.  VII,  c.  29,  p.  143 
Edit.  1874.    8  vols. 


to  be  abused.  Many,  mistaking  its 
purpose,  and  betrayed  by  the  seduct- 
iveness of  paganism,  sought  in  it  the 
gratification  born  of  the  purely  ma- 
terial and  sensual.  The  rich  mines 
of  ancient  lore,  which  were  now  being 
opened  up,  were  traversed  by  them, 
not  so  much  for  their  priceless  charms 
of  thought  and  word,  as  for  the 
shocking  obscenities  in  which  they 
abounded.  It  thus  chanced  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  Christian 
Renaissance,  there  stole  into  existence 
a  stream  of  heathen  tendency,  which 
deepened  and  widened  as  the  years 
lapsed,  and  did  so  much  to  prepare 
the  world  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  discernible 
in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  and  earlier, 
but  was  kept  under  control,  as  it  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  strength  which  it 
was  so  soon  to  acquire,  What  was 
faulty  in  the  movement  the  Church 
emphatically  condemned  and  from  the 
start.  Individuals  here  and  individ- 
uals there,  it  is  true,  some  of  them 
even  high  in  her  councils  and  entrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  her  af- 
fairs, deceived  by  the  factitious 
charms  of  a  false  beauty  and  a  be- 
lying taste,  connived  too  much  at 
what  more  delicate  consciences  in- 
stinctively shunned.  But  the  Church 
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as  such  never  did  and  never  could  affix 
the  seal  of  her  sanction  to  a  spirit 
that  not  only  was  not  hers,  but  was 
destined  to  become  the  baneful  source 
of  so  many  of  her  woes,  and  her  re- 
lentless enemy  throughout  all  time. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Renaissance 
period  in  Italy  was  "the  classical  age 
of  conspiracies  and  tyrannicides. ' '  It 
was  not  long  before  the  truth  of  this 
saying  was  brought  home  to  the 
Church's  own  doors.  Nicholas  V., 
and  after  him  Paul  II.  were  made  to 
realize  the  fact  in  the  precautions 
which  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
take  against  the  contemplated  attacks 
upon  their  lives  and  temporal  sov- 
ereignty. The  conspiracy  of  Stefano 
Porcaro  (1453)  and  that  of  Platina 
(1464),  not  to  speak  of  the  wholesale 
demoralization  which  they  and  their 
pagan  confederates  had  wrought, 
were  indication  enough  of  the  logical 
trend  of  the  new  heathenism  and  its 
irreconcilability  with  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  Stringent  measures 
eventually  became  necessary,  and 
stringent  measures  were  adopted.  The 
power  of  the  Papacy,  and  even  that 
of  the  secular  arm  were  invoked  to 
stem  the  evil,  without,  however, 
shackling  the  movement  in  so  far  as 
it  was  good  and  praiseworthy. 
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A  Catholic  reaction  thus  set  in, 
which  succeeded  in  driving  it  from 
the  ranks  of  Catholicism,  where  it 
was  out  of  place,  to  those  of  Protest- 
antism, in  which  at  the  beginning 
it  seemed  to  have  found  a  natural 
ally.  We  say  "at  the  beginning," 
for,  before  long,  they  parted  company 
in  the  persons  of  Luther  and  Hut- 
ten.  Though  at  one  in  their  hatred 
of  scholasticism  and  Rome,  the 
heathenism  of  the  humanists  could  ill 
brook  the  fragments  of  Catholic 
truth  to  which  the  Reformers  still 
clung;  while  the  unaesthetic  tem- 
perament of  Luther  and  his  positive 
antipathy  to  higher  studies  more  than 
shocked  the  sensibilities  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  New  Learning  and  gave 
.  rise  to  the  well-known  saying — 
;  "Ubicumque  regnat  Lutheranismus, 
\  ibi  Litterarum  est  interitus." 

Nor  was  the  Renaissance  alone  in 
its  warfare  upon  purity  and  truth.  It 
found  an  ally  in  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
pride  and  rebellious  skepticism,  as  old 
as  it  was  contumacious,  and  as  de- 
structive as  it  was  treacherous.  We 
meet  with  an  early  manifestation  of  it 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bald 
(A.  D.  840),  in  the  person  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  whose  heresies  the  Church 
was  forced  to  condemn.  It  cropped 
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up  again  in  Berengarius  and  Abelard 
— in  the  Albigenses — the  Hussites  and 
the  Lollards,  and  became  world-wide, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  time  of  the  West- 
ern Schism,  as  any  one  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle,  and  the  defiant 
spirit  of  the  times  will  immediately 
recall.  Thus  sensuality  and  pride 
went  hand  in  hand  to  meet  the 
Reformation,  which  welcomed  them 
both,  and  bodied  forth  their  cardinal 
principles  in  its  gospel  of  Rationalism 
and  Naturalism.  When  we  read  the 
story  of  the  Reformation  and  philoso- 
phize upon  the  destructive  character 
of  some  of  its  pet  principles,  such  as 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  total 
depravity,  and  justification  by  faith 
alone,  we  marvel  that  they  should 
have  met  with  such  ready  acceptance 
at  the  hands,  not  merely  of  individu- 
als, but  even  of  entire  nations.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  marvel,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  people,  as  indi- 
viduals, reap  what  they  sow,  and  that 
the  sixteenth  century  was  but  the 
harvest  of  which  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  had  been  the  spring-tide  and 
the  summer-time. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  has  all 
this  got  to  do  with  education.  An 
immense  deal.  It  is  the  keynote  of 
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the  Reformation,  and  must  be 
sounded  as  a  prelude,  if  we  would 
understand  aright  either  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  discordant  epoch,  or  the 
history  of  education  from  that  day  to 
this.  So  popular  did  this  skeptical, 
this  heathenish  revival  become,  and 
so  bold,  that  its  success  was  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  regrettable.  As 
early  as  1520,  it  had  permeated  nearly 
all  the  great  universities  and  schools 
of  secondary  education  throughout 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  especially  in 
Germany.  The  spirit  grew,  and  its 
attitude,  whether  in  the  daily  walks 
of  student  life,  or  upon  the  professor's 
chair,  was  one  of  revolt  against  cus- 
tom, authority  and  tradition.  Every- 
thing in  the  literary  and  artistic,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  social  order, 
was  to  be  revolutionized,  that  the 
Rome  of  the  Popes  might  be  meta- 
morphosed into  that  of  the  Caesars. 
Classical  Latin  had  to  be  substituted 
for  Church  Latin.  Chairs  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  literature  and  language 
were  founded.  Greek  was  incorpora- 
ted in  the  Department  of  Arts. 
Scholasticism  was  scouted  as  a  mere 
network  of  dialectical  refinings  as 
endless  as  they  were  useless.  The 
intellectual  giants  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries — writers  of  the 
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tremendous  calibre  of  Duns  Scotus, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Aquinas — were 
ridiculed  as  out  of  date  and  place,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  tribe  of  dilettanti,  with 
whom  literary  snobbery  and  affecta- 
tion were  but  too  frequently  mistaken 
for  culture  and  sound  sense.  The 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  of 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  were  set  down  as  crude  and  al- 
together at  variance  with  the  canons 
of  reformed  classical  taste.  Plato, 
whom  they  particularly  affected,  and 
Aristotle  might  be  tolerated,  if  shorn 
of  the  barbarous  L/atin  jargon  in 
which  they  had  been  cast.  Even  the 
Bible  had  become  tedious,  and  was  far 
from  being  as  interesting  as  Cicero, 
Caesar,  or  Quintus  Curtius.  The 
Church  herself,  with  her  priesthood, 
her  Orders,  her  ceremonial,  her  sym- 
bolical life,  her  theology,  and  her  dis- 
cipline, had  grown  intolerably  mo- 
notonous. There  was  but  one  desid- 
eratum, and  that  was  the  complete 
re-inthronement  of  pagan  thought, 
morals  and  manners. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  effect  such  a  radical  spirit, 
'working  through  two  hundred  years, 
must  have  had  in  the  lecture-hall 
and  school-room,  into  which  it  forced 
itself  early,  and  where  it  was 


holding  high  carnival  when  the 
summons  to  revolt  was  sounded.  Nor 
were  its  effects  to  be  short-lived.  As 
we  have  remarked,  it  was  to  live  on 
even  after  the  Reformation  had  prac- 
tically become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  leave  its  impress  upon  the  whole 
subsequent  political  and  social  charac- 
ter of  European  life  and  thought, 
manifesting  itself  nowhere  more  em- 
phatically and  with  sadder  results 
than  in  the  field  of  pedagogics.  It 
has  tainted  the  educational  policy  of 
the  non-Catholic  world  ever  since.  It 
lives  and  breathes  in  the  so-called 
systems  which  have  multiplied  so  pro- 
fusely within  the  last  few  hundred 
years.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  theo- 
ries of  Sturm,  Ratisch,  Franke,  and 
Comenius;  in  those  of  Basedow,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel,  and  Jacotot.  It  is 
:  painfully  discernible  in  Rousseau  and 
.  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  Milton, 
v  Arnold  and  Herbart,  and  other  specu- 
lators upon  the  subject.  Its  darker 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  back- 
ground of  what  is  so  often  improperly 
styled  "the  philosophy  of  education/' 
from  the  sensism  of  John  Locke  to 
the  utilitarianism  of  Alexander  Bain, 
or  the  agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. And  it  lives,  not  as  an  acci- 
dental concomitant  either,  but  as  the 


soul  and  centre  of  views  which  have 
played  and  are  playing  no  small  part 
in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
world. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  the  heathen 
Renaissance  survived,  and  is  still  sur- 
viving, that  of  the  Christian  has  not 
been  less  vital.  It  also  has  bequeathed 
a  heritage  to  posterity.  Bravely  has 
it  struggled  through  good  and  evil 
report,  and  to-day,  as  centuries  ago, 
furnishes  the  world  with  the  princi- 
ples which  alone  can  harmonize,  in  a 
perfect  concept,  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  and  with  an 
astonishing  air  of  triumph,  particu- 
larly by  special  pleaders  of  the  stamp 
of  D'Aubigne  and  Michelet,  that  the 
pre- Reformation  period  was  dark  be- 
yond description.  There  was  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  educational  facilities 
and  of  intellectual  culture,  so  we  are 
told.  It  was  not  till  Luther  shed  the 
light  of  his  transcendent  genius  upon 
the  world  that  it  awoke  to  that  ap- 
preciation of  knowledge  and  of  scien- 
tific investigation  which  has  since 
proved  the  secret  of  its  phenomenal 
advance.  This,  however,  is  mere  as- 
sumption and  talk.  Honest  Protest- 
ant writers  have  long  since  realized  it, 
with  the  result  that  a  perceptible 
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change  has  been  wrought  in  the  criti- 
cal character  of  modern  historical  re- 
search. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these.  They 
speak  for  themselves  and  are  above 
suspicion,  as  they  have  been  gath- 
ered in  the  main  from  exclusively 
non- Catholic  sources.  At  the  time  of 
Luther's  secession,  in  1520,  there 
were  in  Europe  72  universities,  all  of 
them  Catholic,  of  course,  distributed 
as  follows:  20  in  France,  15  in  Ger- 
many, 15  in  Italy,  7  in  Spain,  3  in 
Scotland,  2  in  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  England  respectively,  and  one  in 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Around  most 
of  these  universities,  notably  those  of 
Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Padua,  Pavia,  Vienna,  Prague,  Lou- 
vain,  and  later  Alcala,  a  system  of 
schools  and  colleges  had  been  de- 
veloped. They  filled  so  evident  a 
want  that  they  multiplied  rapidly. 
Paris  had  over  60;  Louvain  40;  Ox- 
ford, inclusive  of  Halls,  over  300,  and 
so  on.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  same 
universities  the  various  religious  Or- 
ders and  Congregations — Benedictines, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Cistercians, 
Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Trinitari- 
ans, Premonstratensians  and  others 
had  established  houses  of  study  for 
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their  own  members — a  custom  which 
we  already  meet  with  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth 
had  become  general.  In  the  same  lo- 
calities the  bishops  had  erected  sem- 
inaries for  the  advanced  training  of 
aspirants  to  the  diocesan  priesthood. 
In  the  shadow  of  nearly  every  Episco- 
pal residence  stood  a  Cathedral  school 
or  little  seminary,  where  youths  re- 
ceived, under  the  eye  of  the  Ordinary, 
a  preliminary  ecclesiastical  training. 
In  every  parish,  in  well-nigh  every 
village,  parochial  schools  were  flour- 
ishing. There  were  thirty  such 
schools  for  girls  alone  in  Paris  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  these  schools  had 
been  established,  not  at  the  option  of 
the  clergy,  but  by  a  series  of  sy nodi- 
cal ordinations  stretching  from  the 
sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Council  of  Vaison  in  529;  that  of 
Mayence  in  800;  that  of  Rome  in  826; 
the  Third  Council  of  Lateran  in  1179; 
and  that  of  Lyons  in  1215,  were 
amongst  those  that  framed  decrees  on 
the  subject,  not  only  providing  edu- 
cation for  the  masses,  but  supplying  it 
gratis, 2&&  thus  anticipating  the  mod- 
ern free  school  idea  by  nearly  fifteen 
centuries. 

Moreover,  Europe  was  peopled  with 
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monasteries.  In  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  not  to  mention 
others,  there  were  114  Cistercian,  65 
Franciscan  and  58  Dominican  monas- 
teries. Most  of  them  had  schools  for 
day  scholars  and  boarders  attached, 
some  of  which  were  quite  advanced 
and  are  still  celebrated  as  such  in  the 
history  of  those  times.  So  great  was 
the  zest  for  learning  that  in  many 
of  them,  as  Venerable  Bede  narrates 
of  Yarrow,  the  children  of  the  poorest 
were  not  only  educated  free  of  charge, 
but  were  housed,  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  expense  of  the  cloister.  "They 
(the  monasteries)  were  schools  of 
learning  and  education;  for  every 
convent  had  one  person  or  more  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose;  and  all  the 
neighbors  that  desired  it  might  have 
their  children  taught  grammar  and 
Church  music  without  any  expense  to 
them.  In  the  nunneries  also  young 
women  were  taught  to  work  and  to 
read  English,  and  sometimes  Latin 
also.  So  that  not  only  the  lower  rank 
of  people  who  could  not  pay  for  their 
learning,  but  most  of  the  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  daughters  were  edu- 
cated in  those  places."2 


ZNotitia  Monastica,  Tanner.  Quoted  from  "A 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land." C.  IV  Coobett. 
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Nor  were  the  parochial  or  mo- 
nastic schools  the  only  provision 
made  for  primary  and  secondary 
education.  The  Hierony  mites  or 
Gregorians  or  " Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,"  as  they  are  usually  des- 
ignated, founded  by  Gerard  Groote 
or  Gerard  the  Great,  in  1384,  were 
active  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion, and  bore  no  little  " resemblance" 
says  the  Protestant  Buckingham,  "to 
the  Christian  Brothers  of  our  day." 
They  spread  rapidly  through  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Denmark,  France, 
and  Flanders,  and  counted  on  their 
roll  of  tutors  many  of  exceptional 
ability,  such  as  Alexander  Hegius, 
John  Cochlaeus,  and  Jacob  Wimphel- 
ing,  surnamed  the  '  'educator  of  Ger- 
many." At  Zwolle  they  had  800 
pupils;  at  Atmaar  900;  at  Hertzogen- 
busch  1,200,  and  at  Deventer,  in  the 
year  1500,  2,200  under  instruction. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Reformation  they  had  utilized  the 
art  of  printing  to  put  the  treasures  of 
classical  literature  within  easy  reach 
of  students.  In  their  colleges  they 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Mathematics.  In  their  elementary 
schools,  reading,  writing,  catechism, 
and  certain  mechanical  arts,  the  early 
adumbration  of  that  industrial  train- 


ing  which  De  La  Salle  was  to  carry  to 
such  perfection  in  after  years,  and 
which  the  nineteenth  century  would 
try  to  assume  as  the  almost  exclusive 
product  of  its  own  unparalleled  en- 
lightenment. 

There  were,  in  addition,  Chan- 
tries and  Chaptral  schools.  Edu- 
cation in  these  latter  was  not  al- 
ways free,  which  rendered  them 
doubtless  a  whit  more  select.  We 
meet  with  them  at  Courtrai,  Namur, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Ypres  and  else- 
where. There  were  eleven  of  them  in 
Brussels  in  1320 — "one  Superior  for 
each  sex,  four  primary  for  girls,  and 
five  primary  for  boys."  Add  to  these 
the  communal  schools  conducted  at 
the  public  expense  and  in  operation 
in  Holland  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  Besides  there  was  the  en- 
dowed school  in  villages  and  poorer 
districts.  "The  endowments,"  sa>s 
Leach,  "were  confiscated  by  the  State 
(at  the  Reformation),  and  many  still 
line  the  pockets  of  the  descendants  of 
the  statesmen  of  those  days."3  More- 
over, convent  schools  were  numerous 
and  in  charge  of  Benedictine,  Domini- 
can, Franciscan  and  Beguin  nuns. 
Finally,  we  meet  with  private  "ad- 

3  "School  Supply  in  the  Middle  Ages."    Contem- 
porary .Review,  Vol.  66. 
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venture  schools,"  either  resident  or 
shifting  from  place  to  place  as  the 
wandering  propensities  or  pecuniary 
necessities  of  the  pedagogue  in  charge 
might  suggest  or  demand. 

Pupils  flocked  to  those  mediaeval 
schools  in  multitudes  that  seem 
almost  fabulous  by  contrast  with 
the  meagre  attendance  upon  our 
modern  universities  and  colleges. 
Giants  like  Scotus,  Aquinas  and  Al- 
bert the  Great  lectured  in  their  halls. 
Amongst  their  students  we  meet  with 
geniuses  and  polite  scholars  like 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Roger  Bacon,  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, More,  Pole,  Erasmus,  Fisher, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Thomas  d  Kempis 
and  his  famous  protege  Rudolph  Agri- 
cola,  styled,  even  by  the  Italians,  the 
Virgil  of  Germany.  Historical  char- 
acters like  Dominic,  Bonaventure  and 
Francis  of  Assisi,  were  identified  with 
their  progress.  The  monuments  of 
learning  which  still  fill  our  libraries, 
the  product  of  those  ages  and  which 
have  never  been  approached,  much 
less  equalled,  in  breadth  and  pro- 
fundity, are  irrefutable  witnesses  to 
the  high  order  of  mental  cultivation 
then  in  vogue.  Not  to  mention  an 
endless  array  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works,  the  Complutensian 
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Polyglot  of  Ximenez,  edited  in  1502, 
including  the  Chaldaic,  Hebraic, 
Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  Holy 
Writ,  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the 
boundless  research  and  critical  acu- 
men of  the  day. 

"There  is  no  question,"  says  Hu- 
ber,  the  German  historian  of  the 
English  universities,  and  a  Protestant, 
"that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the 
English  universities  were  dis- 
tinguished, far  more  than  afterwards, 
by  energy  and  variety  of  intellect.  .  . 
Later  times  cannot  produce  a  concen- 
tration of  men  eminent  in  all  the 
learning  and  science  of  their  age  such 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then  poured 
forth,  mightily  influencing  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  all  Western 
Christendom."4  "There  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Leach,  also  a  Protestant  and  a  recog- 
nized authority,  "that  the  provision 
for  secondary  education  was  far  greater 
in  proportion  to  population  during  the 
Middle  Ages  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  .  .  From  the  university  to  the 
village  school  every  educational  insti- 
tution was  an  ecclesiastical  one,  and 
those  who  governed  it,  and  taught  it, 
were  ecclesiastics.  Every  village  par- 

4  History  of  the  English  Universities,  Vol.  I,  c.  3. 
Italics  ours. 
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son  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  an 
elementary  schoolmaster;  every  col- 
legiate church  kept  a  secondary  school, 
and  every  Cathedral  Church  main- 
tained in  early  days  a  small  uni- 
versity. .  .  The  result  was,  that  as 
the  Church  was  ubiquitous,  so  educa- 
tion was  in  some  form  ubiquitous,  if 
not  universal.  As  a  consequence, 
secondary  schools  were  found  in  al- 
most every  place  in  which  they  were 
required."5  ''In  any  case,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''the  contrast  between  one 
grammar  school  to  every  5,625  peo- 
ple, and  that  presented  by  the  Schools' 
Inquiry  Report  (1867)  of  one  to  every 
23>75°  people,  is  not  flattering  to  our- 
selves. In  regard  to  secondary  edu- 
cation we  cannot  justly  echo  the 
Homeric  boast  that  we  are  much  bet- 
ter than  our  forefathers."6  He  says 
again:  "We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  elementary  education,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  well  provided  for. ' ' 
"Long  before  the  Reformation,"  says 
Barnard,  speaking  of  Scotland,  "all 
the  principal  towns  had  grammar 
schools,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  taught;  besides  which  they  had 
'lecture  schools'  in  which  children 


5  Lcc.  cit.    Italics  ours. 
6Loc.  cit. 
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were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular 
tongue." 

In  spite  of  this  and  much  more  that 
might  be  quoted,  even  from  Protestant 
sources,  we  are  gravely  informed  that 
it  was  Luther  who  let  in  light  upon 
this  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness. 
His  coming  was  the  dayspring  break- 
ing upon  the  night  of  centuries  and 
liberating  men  from  an  intellectual 
thraldom  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  for  years.  The  statement 
is  a  gross  burlesque  upon  the  truth, 
and  would  be  laughable  but  for  the 
tragic  associations  which  it  conjures 
up.  If  he  accomplished  so  much  as 
an  educational  reformer,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  success.  Was 
it  due  perhaps  to  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  educational  enter- 
prises? No.  HiS  work  in  this  respect, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  demolition 
and  not  of  construction.  Was  it  be- 
cause he  was  the  founder  of  popular 
education?  No.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  no  more 
the  founder  of  popular  education  than 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  inventor  of  the 
telescope,  or  Nabuchodonosor  of  the 
steam  engine.  Popular  education 
was  centuries  old  before  he  was  born. 
When  he  came,  schools  abounded  in 
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nearly  every  city,  town  and  village. 
He  himself  attended  one  of  them  for 
a  year  at  Mansfeld  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, going  thence  to  another  at 
Magdeburg,  and  later  for  four  years 
to  Eisenach,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  na- 
tive place,  Eisleben,  in  which  town 
there  were  three  churches,  to  each  of 
which  a  school  was  attached.  His 
advanced  studies  were  made  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  from  which  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1505.  We  are  told  that  as  a  student 
his  favorites  among  the  classics  were 
Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil  and  Plautus, 
which  shows  incidentally  that  in  the 
department  of  belles-lettres  some  at 
least  of  the  schools  of  those  days  were 
quite  up  to  the  standard.  Was  it  by 
the  translation  and  dissemination  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular?  No.  For 
seventy  editions  of  the  Bible  had  been 
printed  and  put  into  circulation  before 
his  appeared  in  1530.  Of  these, 
twenty  were  in  the  German  language. 
Was  it  due  possibly  to  the  profound 
character  of  his  writings?  No.  Noth- 
ing was  more  foreign  to  his  works  than 
depth.  So  lacking,  in  fact,  were  they 
in  mental  equipose  and  logical  clear- 
sightedness that  they  soon  became  the 
fruitful  source  of  religious  contradic- 
tions and  disputes.  His  writings 
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abound  in  what  Schlegel  has  aptly 
designated  "barbaro-  polemic  elo- 
quence. "  Hallam  speaks  of  certain 
of  his  treatises  as  mere  "bellowing  in 
bad  Latin,"  and  adds  that  while  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  and  be  disgusted 
by  " their  intemperance,  their  coarse- 
ness, their  inelegance,  their  scurrility, 
their  wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the 
foundations  of  religious  morality," 
"the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of 
argument  which  enlightens  the  read- 
er's understanding  and  resolves  his 
difficulties  is  always  wanting."7  Was 
it  that  he  was  the  first  to  unite  re- 
ligion and  education?  No.  That  had 
been  done  from  the  outset  by  the  early 
monks,  and  prior  to  them  even  by  the 
hermits  in  the  desert.  Prayer,  cere- 
mony, psalmody,  and  divine  service 
had  always  been  a  portion  of  every 
student's  daily  life.  In  what  then  did 
he  reform  education?  In  absolutely 
nothing.  "There  was  not,"  says 
Stockl,  "a  single  pedagogical  princi- 
ple in  all  the  teachings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." 

lyUther  was  in  no  sense  a  reform- 
er, but  in  every  sense  a  rebel.  It 
may  even  be  said,  and  history  bears 
out  the  statement,  that  the  chaotic 

7  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.    Vol. 
I.,  pp.  197,198. 
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exhibition  of  devastation  and  frenzy 
which  accident  has  nick-named  a 
1  'reformation,"  was.  due  less  to  the 
individual  qualities  of  the  man  than 
to  the  distrait  temper  of  the  times. 
The  spirit  of  skepticism  and  the  spirit 
of  the  heathen  Renaissance,  operating 
in  concert  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
had  impregnated  the  social  mass  with 
the  germs  of  dissolution  and  rebellion. 
Nothing  was  needed  to  bring  them  to 
life  and  light  but  a  sanction,  and  that 
sanction  they  found  in  certain  extrava- 
gant and  subversive  principles  which 
it  required  one  utterly  devoid  of 
Christian  instinct  to  formulate  and  de- 
fend. Such  a  one  was  forthcoming  in 
Martin  Luther;  and  as  we  follow  the 
destructive  course  of  the  work  which 
he  inaugurated,  sweeping  with  the 
dread  effect  of  the  simoon  over  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Iceland,  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands— and  later  throughout  Bngland, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  France,  we  can- 
not but  re-echo  the  half  plaintive,  half 
caustic  lament  of  Erasmus:  "Ubicuni- 
que  regnat  Lutheranismus,  ibi  L,it- 
terarum  est  interitus." 

Kven  if  no  direct  attack  had  been 
made  upon  its  educational  interests, 
the  fact  that  Germany  had  been  for 
over  a  century  the  battlefield  of  con- 


tending  parties  would  be  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  rapid  decline  in  learn- 
ing which  afflicted  that  country  in 
consequence  of  the  Reformation.  But 
a  very  direct  and  prolonged  attack 
was  made.  Luther  and  his  confreres, 
in  their  rabid  denunciation  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  schools  conducted 
by  her,  as  all  the  schools  at  that  time 
were,  struck  a  blow  at  education, 
whose  sorrowful  results  they  them- 
selves would  realize  and  deplore  when 
too  late.  In  consequence  of  the  wide- 
spread disorder,  the  common  schools 
in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hanau- 
Muenzenburg,  Weimar,  Brunswick, 
Pomerania,  Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  Wai- 
deck,  Lippe,  Oldenburg,  Pyrmont  and 
Nassau  almost  totally  disappeared.  In 
1528,  schools  for  girls  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony. 
Joachim  Camerarius,  a  disciple  and 
intimate  friend  of  Melanchthon,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bewail  the  sad  decay 
of  all  scholarship  in  Germany.  In 
1536  he  wrote  to  Luther:  "I  fre- 
quently wonder,  in  view  of  this  de- 
struction of  all  morality  and  this  grow- 
ing dissolnteness  of  life,  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  be  deprived  of  pub- 
lic schools  altogether,  than  to  have  in- 
stitutions which  seem  to  exist  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  foster  sin  and 
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dissipation. ' '  In  another  letter,  writ- 
ten some  years  later  (1550)  to  a  friend 
he  says:  "It  is  evident  that  every- 
thing has  combined  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Germany,  and  that  religion, 
modesty  and  morality  must  suffer  ex- 
tinction." 

Even  in  those  portions  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Church,  the 
effect  was  disastrous,  and  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
with  few  exceptions,  sank  to  a  low 
level,  and  in  most  cases  were  event- 
ually discontinued.  The  Gymnasia 
of  Nurnberg,  Basle,  Strasburg  and 
Julich  declined  rapidly.  The  Latin 
school  of  Freiburg  almost  disappeared. 
Apropos  of  the  situation,  King  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  in  1562,  wrote  to  the  Council 
of  Trent:  "In  the  German  Gym- 
nasia," he  says,  "one  can  now  hardly 
find  as  many  pupils,  counting  all  to- 
gether, as  formerly  frequented  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  institutions.  In  place 
of  500  or  400  students  who  formerly 
attended  one  of  them,  we  find  hardly 
more  than  20  or  30.  In  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  in  place  of 
1,000  we  now  have  300,  or,  at  most, 
400  students."  While  Luther,  at  a 
much  earlier  date,  in  1524,  four  years 
after  the  outbreak,  writing  to  the 
Burgomasters  and  Councils  of  the 
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cities  of  Germany,  had  this  to  say: 
4  'The  high-grade  schools  are  becoming 
weak,  .  .  Where  convents  are  done 
away  with,  people  will  no  longer  al- 
low their  children  either  to  study  or 
be  taught."8 

And  this  picture  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  was  repro- 
duced on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
the  case  of  the  universities.  A  few 
facts  quoted  from  Janssen  and  Doel- 
linger  will  suffice  to  show  this.  The 
ancient  University  of  Prague,  so 
celebrated  in  its  day,  and  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
could  boast  60,000  students,  had  in 
1550  dwindled  to  8  professors  and  30 
pupils.  That  of  Vienna,  which  in 
1519  matriculated  66 1  students,  in 
1532  received  only  12.  That  of 
Cologne,  where  2,000  students  had 
been  the  regular  attendance  from 
1500  to  1510,  in  1531  had  54.  The 
University  of  Erfurt,  Luther's  "Alma 
Mater,"  and  where,  we  might  easily 
presume,  the  light  of  his  educational 
reform  shone  brightest,  had  in  1521 
only  311  pupils,  and  in  1527  sank  to 
14.  Freiburg  in  1617  had  78  pupils. 
The  professors  of  the  University  of 

8  For  numerous  similar  facts,  cf.  ''History  of  the 
German  people  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Janssen.  Vol.  VII.  Also,  "The  Reformation.1' 
Doellinger..  Vol.  I. 
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Heidelberg  were  forced  to  resign  their 
chairs  and  seek  a  livelihood  in  some 
other  direction,  as  the  institution  had 
neither  funds  nor  pupils.  In  like 
manner,  the  Universities  of  Rostock 
and  Greifswald  became  mendicant. 
Indeed,  the  complaint  was  general  that 
in  all  the  universities  the  professors 
were  insufficiently  paid. 

Add  to  this  the  degenerate  moral 
tone  which  then  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  German  universities.  Mur- 
der, drunkenness,  robbery,  and  every 
species  of  ribaldry  reigned  amongst 
the  professors  as  amongst  the  stu- 
dents, notoriously  so  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  where,  in 
1531  no  one  could  be  found,  owing 
to  its  turbulent  condition,  to  assume 
the  management.  A  similar  state  of 
things  prevailed  at  the  universities  of 
Freiburg  (1592),  Frankfort,  Marburg, 
Leipsic,  Koningsberg,  Basle,  Jena, 
Tubingen  and  especially  Wittenberg. 
In  such  an  atmosphere,  not  only  the 
humanistic  studies,  as  Luther,  Me- 
lanchtou,  and  Erasmus  confessed  and 
deplored,  fell  into  utter  disregard,  but 
theology,  philosophy,  law,  medicine, 
scripture,  history,  and  the  natural 
sciences  suffered  irreparably.  Philolo- 
gy, with  no  end  of  controversial 
wrangling,  characterized  by  temper 


instead  of  penetration,  was  the  main 
business  of  the  schools.  Paulsen,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  philology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  an  un- 
impeachable witness,  in  his  work  upon 
German  universities,  has  this  to  say 
upon  the  subject:  "In  the  fearful  tu- 
mults between  1520  and  1530,  the 
(German)  universities  and  schools 
came  to  almost  a  complete  standstill, 
and  with  the  Church  fell  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  which  she  had 
brought  forth."9  Again:  "At  the 
close  of  this  epoch  (1525-1700)  the 
universities  in  Germany  had  fallen  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  influence  and 
fame.  They  appeared  as  superan- 
nuated and  almost  degenerated  insti- 
tutions in  comparison  with  the  pro- 
gressive culture  which  had  its  centre 
at  the  princely  courts.  A  man  like 
Leibnitz  refused  to  accept  a  position 
in  a  university;  he  preferred  the 
princely  court,  where  he  was  sure  to 
find  comprehension  and  promotion  of 
his  ideas  and  extensive  plans.  The 
universities  were  almost  without  any 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  life  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  pupils."  "Drink- 
ing and  quarrelling  (saufen  und  rau- 
fen)  were  not  only  related  to  each 

9  German  Universities.     C.  II.     Historical   De- 
velopment. 


other  in  rhyme,  but  flourished  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  serious  steps  had 
to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State 
authorities  to  gradually  re-establish 
some  semblance  of  order. ' ' 10  The  ed- 
ucational condition  of  affairs  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  was  much  the  same. 

Sad  as  the  facts  are,  they  are  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  reform  prin- 
ciples in  vogue.  Individualism,  asset 
forth  in  the  doctrine  of  private  inter- 
pretation, struck  at  the  very  root  of 
law  and  order.  As  a  consequence  of 
endless  theological  disputes,  parishes 
lost  all  interest  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Preachers  and  teachers  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  where  they  should  have 
commanded  respect  became  a  by -word 
and  reproach.  Monasteries  were  de- 
serted or  closed  and  their  foundations 
and  gratuities  seized  by  greedy  prin- 
ces. So  precarious  did  the  outlook 
for  education  in  Germany  become, 
that  the  State  had  to  assume  the  con- 
trol of  the  free  universities  to  keep 
them  alive,  and  "Caesaro- Papacy " 
was  again  reinstated  with  what  la- 
mentable results  to  religion  and  so- 
ciety the  sequel  has  made  painfully 
evident. 

10  Loc.  cit. 
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From  the  zeal  with  which  Henry 
VIII  inaugurated  the  work  of  de- 
vastation throughout  England,  it  was 
clear  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
be  outdone  in  vandalism  by  his  German 
exemplars.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  eleven  hundred  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  Protestant  his- 
torian Short,  sounded  the  knell  of 
Catholic  education  in  the  kingdom. 
Most  of  these  monasteries,  as  we  have 
said,  conducted  schools  and  served  as 
feeders  to  the  larger  institutions — to 
the  colleges  scattered  throughout  the 
land  and  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  They  were  well  dis- 
tributed, averaging  twenty  to  each 
county.  By  their  destruction  the 
people  were  deprived  of  proper  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  Northern 
rebellion  was  their  answer  to  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  The  royal 
rapacity,  however,  was  not  to  rest  with 
the  destruction  of  monasteries  and  the 
sequestration  of  abbey  lands.  Many 
of  the  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions,  with  their  rich  endow- 
ments, presented  too  tempting  a  bait  to 
be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Of  the  three 
hundred  Halls  and  schools  which  had 
been  built  in  and  about  Oxford  alone, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  eight,  were 
dissolved  and  their  revenues  appro- 
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priated  by  the  time  Henry's  programme 
of  educational  reform  was  finished. 
Moreover,  ninety  colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  were  not  only 
confiscated  but  destroyed,  while  those 
within  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  barely  escaped  a  similar 
fate.11 

The  effect  of  such  vandalism  was 
not  long  in  making  itself  felt.  An- 
thony Wood,  the  ancient  historian 
of  Oxford,  grows  wrathful  as  he  de- 
scribes the  general  desolation  which, 
in  consequence,  seized  upon  that 
historic  seat  of  learning.  He  tells  us 
that  the  laundresses  of  the  town  hung 
out  their  linen  to  dry  in  the  empty 
lecture  rooms,  and  that  one  had  to 
search  for  the  University  in  the  town, 
so  obliterated  had  the  ancient  land- 
marks become.  * '  In  1550  the  number 
who  passed  to  their  degree  was  but 
fifteen,  with  three  Bachelors  of  Di- 
vinity, and  one  Doctor  of  Civil  Law," 
— and  that  in  an  institution  which  in 
its  palmy  days,  and  before  it  was 
"reformed,"  could  boast  of  thirty 
thousand  students.  Space  will  not 
allow  us  to  detail  the  destruction  of 

ii  The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,  Spelman,  p. 
101  ;  Church  History  of  England,  Dodd,  Vol.  I,  p.  288 ; 
Henry  VI11  and  the  English  Monasteries,  Gasquet ; 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Cobbett ;  History  of  the 
I3}  rtestant  Reformation,  Spalding. 
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the  many  and  valuable  libraries  which 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Neither 
shall  we  pause  to  speak  of  the  2,734 
other  institutions, — some  of  them,  like 
the  guilds,  and  chantries  and  chapters, 
semi-educational  in  character, — which 
were  blotted  out  and  .  whose  rich 
revenues  were  turned  into  the  public 
exchequer.  As  Bayle,  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  remarks  :  "  Neither 
the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  nor  the  English  under  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  were  so  regard- 
less of  learning  as  they  (the  people) 
under  Henry  VIII."  Veritable  bar- 
barians, they  stopped  at  nothing. 
They  broke  open  and  plundered  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Augustine.  They 
descended  so  low  in  their  quest  of 
gold,  as  to  rifle  the  tombs  of  Alfred  the 
Great  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
.  scatter  their  dust  to  the  winds  while 
they  peddled,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
the  lead  of  the  coffins  in  which  that 
venerated  dust  had  reposed  for  cen- 
turies. And  this  pack  of  royal  free- 
booters,— for  Henry  and  Cromwell  and 
a  subsidized  Parliament  led  the  way, 
— perpetrated  all  this  iniquity,  as  they 
alleged,  in  the  furtherance  of  social 
progress  and  intellectual  reform.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  been  taken  at 
their  word  by  many  who  should  have 
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known  better.  And  to  the  disgrace 
of  later  times  be  it  said,  that  their 
character  and  their  villainy  have  both 
found  apologists  in  historians  of  the 
ilk  of  Hume  and  Froude,  two  of  the 
most  reckless,  barefaced  prevaricators 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

While  these  and  like  events  were 
transpiring  in  Germany  and  England, 
darker  scenes  were  being  enacted  in 
Ireland.  As  in  religion, so  in  education, 
the  policy  pursued  in  its  regard  was 
one  of  utter  extermination.  The 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Elizabeth,  James  I,  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  and 
the  reigns  of  William  of  Orange  and 
the  Georges  have  cast  a  blight  upon 
that  ancient  home  of  scholars  mournful 
to  contemplate.  We  may  say  that 
from  the  day  when  the  attempt  was 
first  made  to  foist  the  new  religion 
upon  the  country,  to  the  year  1771, 
when  circumstances  forced  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  Penal  Code  and  Catholics 
were  once  more  granted  legal  recogni- 
tion, the  educational  history  of  Ireland 
is  a  blank.  Nor  was  this  sad  condition 
of  things  a  mere  accident.  It  was  by 
statute  provided.  Would  you  learn 
what  provision  England  made  for  the 
education  of  her  beloved  Irish  sub- 
jects? We  quote  from  Bancroft,  and 
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find  his  statement  of  facts  repeated  in 
Edmund  Burke' s  Tract  on  the  Popery 
Laws,  as  also  in  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England."1*  We 
cannot  therefore  doubt  them,  though 
for  the  sake  of  common  humanity  and 
decency  we  would  be  very  glad  if  we 
could.  "No  Protestant  in  Ireland 
might  instruct  a  '  Papist.'  *  Papists  ' 
could  not  supply  the  want  by  academies 
and  schools  of  their  own  ;  for  a  Catholic 
to  teach,  even  in  a  private  family  or 
as  usher  to  a  Protestant,  was  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment,  exile,  or 
death.  Thus  '  Papists'  were  excluded 
from  all  opportunity  of  education  at 
home,  except  by  stealth  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  It  might  be  thought 
that  schools  abroad  were  open  to 
them  ;  but  by  a  statute  of  King  Wil- 
liam, to  be  educated  in  any  foreign 
Catholic  school  was  an  unalterable  and 
perpetual  outlawry.  The  child  sent 
abroad  for  education,  no  matter  of 
how  tender  an  age,  or  himself  how 
innocent,  could  never  after  sue  in  law 
or  equity,  or  be  guardian,  executor, 
administrator,  or  receive  any  legacy 
or  deed  of  gift ;  he  forfeited  all  his 

12  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  p.  66  ff.  . 
Fragment  of  a  Tract  on  tht  Popery  Laws.  Works. 
Vol.  II,  p.  402,  ff.  American  edition.  Third  volume; 
8vo.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Vol.  Ill,  cb. 
18,  p.  381. 
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goods  and  chattels,  and  forfeited  for 
life  all  his  lands.  Whoever  sent  him 
abroad,  or  maintained  him  there,  or 
assisted  with  money  or  otherwise,  in- 
curred the  same  liabilities  arid  pen- 
alties. The  crown  divided  the  for- 
feiture with  the  informer ;  and  when 
a  person  was  proved  to  have  sent  abroad 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  money,  on  him 
rested  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
remittance  was  innocent,  and  he  must 
do  so  before  Justices,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  jury."  The  penal  system, 
of  which  this  is  but  a  small  specimen, 
has  been  described  by  Edmund  Burke 
as/  'a  machine  of  elaborate  contrivance, 
and  as  well-fitted  for  the  oppression, 
impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a 
people,  and  the  debasement  in  them 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  man."  In  view  of  which,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  England  was  the  last 
of  the  great  European  countries  to 
interest  herself  in  popular  education, 
and,  in  the  matter  of  results,  is  still 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Spain  and  Italy  were  comparatively 
free  from  the  destructive  educational 
effects  of  the  Reformation.  Due  allow- 
ance made  for  the  consequences  of 
war,  in  which  they  were  so  often  em- 
broiled, their  educational  status  was 
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one  of  gradual  improvement.  Not  so 
with  France.  For,  although  the  Pro- 
testant movement  was  held  in  check 
and  eventually  stamped  out  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on 
October  22,  1685,  still  the  vacillating 
policy  of  Francis  I  and  his  six  succes- 
sors down  to  Louis  XIV,  had  not  been 
without  fatal  and  far-reaching  results. 
It  strengthened  the  cause  of  the 
Huguenots,  whose  course  throughout 
the  religious  wars  which  desolated  the 
country  for  well-nigh  seventy  years 
(1560-1628),  was  one  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine.  During  a  single  rebellion 
in  Dauphiny,  and  upon  their  own 
admission,  nine  hundred  towns  or 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  priests  or 
religious  were  put  to  death.  It  is 
computed  that,  during  the  entire 
period,  over  four  thousand  priests  and 
monks  were  slain,  and  twenty  thous- 
and churches  levelled  to  the  ground, 
while  monasteries  and  libraries  in- 
numerable were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  or  pillaged.  As  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mabillon  and  Martene,  traversing 
France  in  the  interest  of  historical  re- 
search, deplored  the  wanton  and  whole- 
sale destruction  in  many  places,  by  the 
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Huguenots,  of  monasteries  and  anti- 
quities of  rare  value.  In  the  presence 
of  savagery  such  as  this,  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  some 
extenuation  for  that  perennial  bugbear, 
commonly  called  the  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew Massacre. 

But  even  the  darkest  cloud  may 
have  at  times  a  silver  lining.  It  was 
so  in  the  present  case.  Amid  the 
havoc  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Reformation,  it  is  interesting,  for 
the  lesson  which  it  imparts,  to  observe 
the  zeal  with  which  the  champions  of 
the  ancient  faith,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  Ireland,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Catholic  education. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
struggle  in  Germany,  that  is  to  say 
from  1520  to  1540,  the  outlook  was 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Schools  and 
universities  had  been  deserted,  de- 
stroyed, or  corrupted.  Education  in 
former  days  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  monks  and 
ecclesiastics  of  diverse  grades.  They, 
too,  borne  upon  the  high  tide  of  cor- 
ruption, had  been  swept  away  far 
beyond  the  safe  moorings  of  their 
vows  and  the  peace  of  the  sanctuary 
of  God.  Even  the  salt  of  the  earth 
had  lost  its  savor.  Of  course,  many 
remained  true,  but  the  number  was 


inadequate  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
to  meet  the  urgent  requirements  of  the 
situation.  All  Germany  for  a  while 
seemed  lost  to  the  Church.  At  this 
juncture,  God  raised  up  a  support  for 
his  suffering  people  in  the  recently 
established  Society  of  Jesus.  The  very 
first  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola — 
Salmeron,  Lefevre,  Gregory  of  Valen- 
cia, Le  Jay,  Canisius,  Bobadilla,  and 
others — were  ordered  by  the  Holy  See 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Some  preached, 
some  wrote,  many  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, but  the  majority  set  about  the 
establishment  of  colleges  as  the  most 
imperative  need  of  the  hour.  Ere 
long  they  had  schools  in  operation  in 
Vienna,  Cologne,  Augsburg,  Munich, 
Maintz,  Coblenz,  Paderborn,  Ingol- 
stadt,  Dillingen,  Munster,  Trier,  Hei- 
ligenstadt,  Wiirzburg,  Salzburg,  Ant- 
werp, Prague,  Bamberg,  and  Posen. 
Most  of  the  newcomers  were 
foreigners  —  Spaniards,  Frenchmen , 
and  Belgians — but,  despite  the  fact 
and  the  prejudices  growing  out  of  it, 
they  made  rapid  progress  even  amongst 
their  Protestant  adversaries.  So  much 
attention  and  esteem  did  their  success 
in  secondary  instruction  attract,  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century, 
bishops  and  princes  alike  summoned 
them  to  accept  chairs  of  theology,  phi- 
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losophy,  and  philology  in  many  of  the 
universities  of  what  still  remained 
Catholic  Germany.  This  was  the  case 
at  Dillingen,  Wtirzburg,  Ingolstadt, 
Cologne,  and  Trier.  Their  advent 
into  the  country  was  the  first  per- 
manent check  given  to  Protestantism 
in  its  stronghold.  The  tide  which  was 
sweeping  to  the  South  was  turned  and 
rolled  northward  forever.  Speaking 
of  the  Jesuits,  Ranke  admits  the  un- 
qualified character  of  the  victory  they 
won,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Austria,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
were  saved  to  the  Church  through 
their  instrumentality  and  primarily  by 
the  aid  of  their  schools.  ' '  Far  above 
all  the  rest,"  saysHallam,  "  the  Jesuits 
were  the  instruments  for  regaining 
France  and  Germany  to  the  Church 
they  served.  .  .  .  The  weak  points 
of  Protestantism  they  attacked  with 
embarrassing  ingenuity  ;  and  the  re- 
formed churches  did  not  cease  to  give 
them  abundant  advantages  by  incon- 
sistency, extravagance,  and  passion.0 
Not  only  did  they  revive  learning  , 
not  only  did  they  recall  and  purify  the 
classics  ;  not  only  were  the  higher 
studies  of  Scripture,  theology  and 
canon  law  again  invested  with  the 
dignity  and  authority  which  they  had 
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once  enjoyed  ;  not  only  was  religion 
again  wedded  to  science  as  in  happier 
mediaeval  times ;  not  only  this,  but 
Ignatius  realized  early  the  necessity  of 
a  learned  and  holy  priesthood  if  the 
work,  so  successfully  begun,  was  to  be 
continued  and  perfected.  To  supply 
it,  he  established  the  now  famous 
German  College  at  Rome,  of  which 
Cardinal  Steinhuber  has  lately  issued 
the  interesting  history.  Within  its 
walls  and  at  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
multitudes  of  staunch  defenders  of  the 
old  faith  were  equipped  and  sent  back 
to  the  fatherland  to  do  battle  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Upon  its  roll  of 
alumni  are  one  Pope,  28  Cardinals, 
400  Bishops  and  generals  of  Religious 
Orders,  and  not  a  few  who  as  martjTS 
laid  down  their  lives  in  heroic  attest- 
ation of  the  truth.  Catholic  education 
was  flourishing  once  again.  Schools 
of  every  grade  were  multiplied.  There 
was  a  steady  inflow  of  well-trained 
diocesan  clergy  into  the  country.  And 
this  progress,  though  at  times  con- 
siderably hampered,  continued  until 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  when 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Protestant 
princes  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
shackling  of  Catholic  educational  de- 
velopment in  Germany.  The  endless 
religious  wranglings  of  the  sectaries  ; 
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the  wars  of  the  peasants  and  of  the 
Anabaptists  ;  the  numerous  conflicts  of 
Charles  V  ;  and  later  the  protracted 
struggles  of  thirty  years  which  in- 
volved the  whole  of  Europe,  had  been 
more  than  enough  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  education  and  learning.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  did  not. 
Catholic  education  lived  on  and 
thrived,  thanks  to  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  German  people. 

In  England,  the  scene  presented  was 
somewhat  different.  The  barbaric 
cruelty  of  the  royal  profligate,  Henry 
VIII,  as  well  as  that  of  his  unsavory 
offspring,  Elizabeth,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  devastation  in  many 
respects  sadder  and  more  irreparable. 
With  the  demise  of  the  boy  kin 
Edward  VI,  Queen  Mary  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1553.  One  of  her  first 
cares  was  to  rally  the  poor  and 
scattered  remnants  of  the  convents  and 
monasteries  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  her  father's  and  brother's 
reign.  She  formed  them  into  com- 
munities at  Westminster,  Sheen,  Sion- 
house,  Greenwich  and  other  localities. 
Principal  amongst  them  were  the 
Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Briggitines 
and  Franciscans.  Schools  were  opened 
and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  Catholic 
education  would  again  revive  and 
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flourish,     But  the  hope  was  illusory. 
Mary's   brief   and  turbulent  reign  of 
five  years  did  but  allow  her  to  make  a 
beginning.   With  Elizabeth's  accession^ 
in    1^58    ( — 1603)    the   work  of  pro- I 
scription  and  persecution  was  resumed ' 
with  tenfold  fury  and  continued    by 
her  successor,  the  notorious  James  !."> 
Not    only    were    Catholic     educators  \ 
hounded  from  the  soil,   but  jealousy 
and  malice  pursued  them  beyond  the 
seas  and  sought  by  diplomatic  conniv- 
ance  with   foreign   courts,    especially 
with   that   of   Spain,   to   prevent   the 
establishment    of    English   and   Irish 
colleges   abroad.      In   this,    however, 
she  failed  most  egregiously. 

Doctor  Allen ,  subsequently  Cardinal , 
and  other  ecclesiastics  were  not  slow  to 
realize  that  the  storm  now  on  was  to 
be  one  of  long  duration.  The  danger 
which  threatened  was  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  English  Church  by 
the  utter  extinction  of  its  clergy.  To 
obviate  this  and  to  bridge  over  the 
crisis  they  secured  the  permission  of 
Pius  V  for  the  erection  of  seminaries 
and  other  educational  institutions  in 
foreign  lands.  Financial  aid  was  not 
wanting,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  touching  episodes  in  all  that  dark 
period  and  a  most  convincing  evidence 
of  Catholic  devotion  to  education, 


tinged  though  it  be  with  melancholy, 
was  presented  by  the  beautiful  but 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
From  the  depths  of  her  confinement 
in  the  London  Tower  and  heedless  of 
possible  consequences  to  herself,  she 
solicited  by  secret  letter  from  in- 
fluential friends  in  France  all  necessary 
help  for  the  proper  establishment  and 
conduct  of  some  of  these  institutions. 
The  first  foundation  by  Doctor  Allen 
was  at  Douay,  where  the  students  re- 
mained until  the  machinations  of  the 
Dutch  Huguenots  forced  them  to  seek 
refuge  elsewhere.  They  found  it  at 
last,  thanks  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  at 
Rheims,  in  1578,  where  under  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  Guises 
they  established  a  college  and  soon  had 
two  hundred  pupils  on  the  roll.  After 
fifteen  years,  the  college  at  Douay 
was  reopened.  In  less  than  two  years 
the  Rheims  institution  sent  twenty- six 
students  as  a  nucleus  to  the  newly 
founded  English  College  at  Rome,  and 
dispatched  thirty-five  priests  to  do 
work  on  the  home  mission.  The 
college  at  Rome  was  established  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  XIII,  dated  April  3, 
T579-  Other  colleges  followed  at 
Madrid,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Saint 
Omer  and  Salamanca.  Their  erection 
was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  at  the 
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Court  of  Spain  of  Father  Parsons,  the 
famous  Jesuit  missionary. 

The  religious  orders  were  not  less 
prompt  in  open  ing  schools  abroad  either 
for  general  patronage  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  th  eir  respect  ive  bodies .  Towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Benedictines  had  monasteries  and 
schools  at  Douay  and  at  Dieulwart  in 
Lorraine.  Others  followed  in  quick 
succession  at  Saint  Malo's  ;  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Jacques  near  Paris ;  at 
Landsburg  in  Germany  ;  also  at  ' '  Rin- 
telin  in  Westphalia ;  Dobran  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  at  Scharna- 
beck  in  that  of  Luneburg  ;  at  Weine, 
in  the  territory  of  Brunswick,  and  at 
Lambspring,  in  the  bishopric  of  Hil- 
desheim."  The  Carthusians  fled  to 
Bruges  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Franciscans  were  at  Douay 
in  1618.  The  English  Jesuits  opened 
a  novitiate  at  Saint  Omer ;  a  college 
at  Liege  in  1616 ;  another  at  Douay  in 
1620,  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
Scotch  students ;  and  still  another  at 
Ghent,  the  gift  of  the  Countess  of 
Arundel.  Amongst  the  English  col- 
leges abroad,  and  there  were  more  than 
we  have  mentioned,  the  most  cele- 
brated probably  was  that  at  Lisbon, 
opened  about  1629.  Finally,  there  was 
the  college  of  Arras,  in  the  University 
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of  Paris,  a  stepping-stone  for  English 
students  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  that  central  and  advanced  insti- 
tution afforded.  The  English  nuns 
were  not  less  enterprising.  The  few 
who  had  collected  together  under 
Mary,  were,  of  course,  expelled  from 
the  country  under  her  amiable  succes- 
sor. The  Briggitines  took  refuge  in 
Zealand,  the  Benedictines  in  Brussels, 
Cambray,  and  Ghent ;  the  Augusti- 
nians  established  themselves  at  Lou- 
vain,  the  Franciscans  at  Gravelines 
and  Brussels,  the  Theresians,  or  Car- 
melites, at  Antwerp.  In  almost  every 
.case  schools  were  opened  and  work 
begun  abroad  which  it  was  impossible 
to  do  at  home. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  people  at 
this  same  sad  juncture  reminds  us  of 
the  policy  which  they  pursued  at  the 
time  of  the  Danish  invasion  in  the 
ninth  century.  Now,  as  then,  forced 
to  flee,  they  bore  the  torch  of  learning 
and  religion,  we  may  well  nigh  say,  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Irish  colleges 
and  schools  leaped  into  existence  in 
nearly  every  country.  They  were  so 
numerous  that  we  can  but  mention 
some  of  them.  They  were  established 
at  Lille,  Douay,  Bordeaux,  Rouen, 
Antwerp,  Salamanca,  Alcala,  Lisbon, 
Evora,  Rome,  Lou  vain,  Paris,  Saint 
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Omer,  and  at  Prague  in  Bohemia. 
In  other  cities,  as  at  Coimbra,  there 
were  bourses  for  Irish  students.  Most 
of  these  institutions  went  down  in  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  survived, 
amongst  them  the  colleges  at  Rome, 
Lisbon,  Paris  and  Saint  Omer.  The 
last  named  enjoys  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  great  Irish  Liberator, 
Daniel  O'Connell.  Not  that  all  edu- 
cation was  sought  abroad.  In  spite  of 
hardship  and  dangers,  schools  were 
surreptitiously  conducted  at  home,  but 
their  existence,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  was  precarious  and  venture- 
some. We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
hedge  school  and  the  inimitable  de- 
scription of  it  by  Gerald  Griffin  in  The 
Rivals.  We  can  almost  see  the  bare- 
foot boys  ( *  assembled  under  the  hedge, 
with  the  lark  caroling  above  them  and 
the  hawthorn  bush  waving  playful  in 
the  wind. ' '  We  can  almost  hear  them 
as  they  ' '  wrestle  with  Aristotle  or 
chant  aloud  the  battle-pieces  of  Homer  ; 
or  by  the  winter's  sun  or  the  firelight 
of  the  long,  dark  evenings  recite 
Cicero's  sonorous  periods,  construct 
diagrams,  or  give  out  grammatical 
'  crans '  some  of  which  even  the  awful 
masters  could  not  solve.'1  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  under  such  tyrannous 


oppression  learning  should  have  waned 
and  become  almost  extinct  in  Ireland  ? 
that  her  monasteries  and  abbeys,  those 
retreats  of  ancient  scholarship  and 
glorious  memorials  of  an  historic  past, 
should  stand  to-day,  the  crumbling 
relics  of  their  former  selves,  while  over 
their  broken  archways  and  through 
their  deserted  halls  the  sea  wind 
chaunts  a  requiem  where  erst  the  bards 
of  Erin  strung  their  harps  to  strains 
of  the  sweetest  minstrelsy  ? 

Such  was  the  mock  interest 
taken  in  education  by  the  six- 
teenth-century reformers,  and  such 
the  noble  reaction  against  it  by 
those  whom  injustice  delights  to 
stigmatize  as  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant. Reform,  it  is  true,  was  needed  ; 
but  it  was  a  sorry  day  in  the  annals 
of  civilization  when  it  was  sought  at 
the  hands  of  tavern-brawlers  and 
roisterers.  From  the  close  of  the 
Western  Schism  and  the  days  of 
Martin  V,  that  is  to  say  for  a  whole 
century  prior  to  Luther,  the  Church 
had  inaugurated  measures  of  reform 
among  the  clergy  and  laity  alike  and 
even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Papal 
palace.  But  reform  in  the  mind  of 
the  Church  is  not  revolution.  With 
her  it  is  not  a  process  which  begins 
everywhere  and  ends  nowhere.  She 


does  not  tear  down  under  pretence  of 
building  up.  Her  policy,  if  con- 
servative, is  far-sighted  and  therefore 
gradual  and  stable,  and  if  proof  were 
needed  that  it  was  so  in  the  present 
instance  we  find  it  in  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  in 
which,  we  may  say,  it  has  been  fore- 
ever  crystallized. 

As  we  traverse  the  history  of  the 
calamitous  period  covered  by  the 
century  and  a  half  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Reformation  we  can  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  providential  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  ways  which  knows  how 
to  compensate  for  losses  here  by  the 
hundredfold  there.  As  a  counterpoise 
to  the  numberless  defections,  God 
raised  up  numerous  religious  organiza- 
tions to  do  battle  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  education.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Jesuits.  Though  their  history, 
as  Macaulay  expresses  it,  "is  the 
history  of  the  great  Catholic  revival," 
they  were  by  no  means  alone.  There 
were  Minims,  Olivetans,  Theatines, 
Somasquans,  Barnabites,  Oratorians, 
Carmelites,  Eudists,  Vincentians, 
Brothers  of  Charity,  founded  by  John 
of  God,  Visitandines,  Ursulines,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity.  They  were  all  in 
the  field,  and  together  with  the  older 
Orders  of  the  Church  were  conducting 
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successful  schools.  The  Piarists,  or 
Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  who 
accomplished  so  much  for  Catholic 
instruction  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  instituted 
in  1614,  and  confirmed  in  1648,  the 
year  which  closes  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  embraced  in  the  present 
paper.  Thus,  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  Church  for  heroes  and  heroines  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  her  ranks,  multitudes 
responded  generously. 

In  answer  to  the  same  call,  and,  we 
may  say,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  of 
supernatural  organic  development,  the 
Church  was  opening,  about  this  time, 
her  first  schools  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  recruiting  from 
abroad  her  diminished  forces  at  home. 
Catholic  education  had  been  trampled 
under  foot  in  most  of  the  European 
countries  and  was  now  taking  refuge 
among  the  savages  of  the  New  World. 
Spanish  missionaries  pushing  up  from 
the  South,  and  French  missionaries 
descending  from  the  North,  had  been 
busy  from  the  days  of  Columbus  letting 
in  the  light  of  Christian  teaching  upon 
the  dark  American  continent  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope.  At  first, 
it  was,  of  course,  the  bare  rudiments 
of  knowledge ;  but  when  conditions 
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warranted,  graded  schools,  and  even 
colleges,  were  opened  not  only  for 
natives,  but  also  for  the  children  of 
those  who  had  fled  from  persecution 
at  home.  Both  a  sanction  and  an  im- 
pulse were  given  to  these  distant 
labors  by  the  institution  of  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda  in  1622  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  to  foreign 
parts.  Thus  did  history  repeat  itself, 
and  the  stone  which  the  builders  had 
rejected  was  fast  becoming,  in  other 
climes  and  times,  the  head  of  the 
mighty  corner.  4iThe  acquisitions  of 
the  Church  in  the  New  World/'  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  "have  more  than 
compensated  her  for  what  she  has  lost 
in  the  Old." 

But  to  return  to  Europe.  There s 
was  little  prospect  of  a  speedy  change  ; 
in  its  educational  aspec^x^ErigIan"5T*s 
and  Ireland's  day  of  revival  was  far  in 
the  future.  Germany  lay  exhausted 
by  bloodshed  and  strife.  From  the 
first  moment  of  Luther's  apostasy  she 
had  scarcely  known  a  day  of  peace. 
The  Diets  of  Nuremberg,  Spires  and 
Augsburg  had  come  to  naught.  The 
rankling  animosities  engendered  by 
the  reformers,  those  heralds  of  peace 
and  enlightenment,  broke  out  anew 
and  were  not  quelled  until  they  had 
engaged  in  their  settlement  well-nigh 
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the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  The 
last  act  in  this  drama  of  carnage  was 
the  longest  and  bloodiest.  For  thirty 
years  the  tide  of  onset  ebbed  and 
flowed.  Victory  was  about  to  declare 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
Heroes  like  Maximilian,  Ferdinand, 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  by  their  superb 
achievements  had  written  their  names 
indelibly  upon  the  scroll  of  ages.  It 
did  seem,  for  the  nonce,  as  though  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  would  come  again — 
as  though  the  Catholic  Germany  of 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho 
would  emerge  from  this  ordeal  of  a 
century  of  fratricidal  agony — purer, 
stronger,  happier.  Such,  however, 
was  not  to  be  the  case.  In  an  evil 
hour  and  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken 
policy  and  to  cripple  his  old  enemy, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  Richelieu 
threw  the  influence  of  France  into  the 
scale  against  his  co-religionists.  In 
league  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  the  sworn  enemy 
of  his  faith,  he  did  what  he  could  to 
crush  the  Catholic  party.  In  reward 
for  his  perfidy  France  was  apportioned 
Alsace,  while  the  Church  of  God  was 
robbed  of  some  of  its  fairest  Northern 
provinces  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
of  countless  immortal  souls.  His  efforts 
were  crowned  with  what  he  considered 
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success,  and  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
were  forced  to  a  humiliating  capitula- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  compromise 
which  has  sown  the  seed  of  endless 
subsequent  trouble.  The  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  at  Munster,  in 
Westphalia,  on  October  24,  1648,  and 
though  canonically  defective  and  un- 
recognized in  many  of  its  provisions 
by  Innocent  X,  it  constituted  the  basis 
of  temporary  agreement — a  sort  of  live 
and  let  live — amongst  the  secular 
rulers,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  A 
peace  that  was  not  all  a  peace  was  thus 
concluded.  The  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  begun,  and,  for  a  while  at 
least,  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  dark 
and  distracted  scene. 
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